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For the Tablet. 
Genius, | 

‘‘ Ergo nec studium sine divite verra, 
Nec rude quid posset video ingenium : alterius sic, 
Alterna poscit opem res, et conjurat amice.” | 
Horace. | 

An analysis of the intellectual powers is 
a labor requiring great acumen, both on) 
account of the impossibility of subjecting! 
them to the scrutiny of either of the senses, 
and because it is their province to act in a 
sphere at a wide remove from the ordinary, 
course of our speculations. From infancy 
we find ourselves surrounded with sensible 
objects, interesting in themselves, and char- 
acterized by that interminable variety which 
the Creator hasimpressed upon all his works. 
The imagination is early fired with the beau-, 
ty of landscape scenery, and, as nature is 
inexhaustible, when the curiosity is once 
awakened, there can be no conceivable limit, 
to its exercise, and surely there need be no 
abatement of ardor. 

Sensible objects possess a very decided: 
udvantage over speculative science, in their| 
susceptibility of affording enjoyment to ev-| 
ery description of men. No great mental 
acquisitions, no superior powers of abstrac.| 
tion, or habits of vigorous analysis, are to, 
be acquired before we can receive pleasure 
from the study of nature. The freshness 
of the breeze, the magnificence of the forest, 
the rich tints of the meadows, the inexhaust- 
ible variety which summer spreads over the 
face of all nature, enchant not only philos. 
ophers and sages, but the beautiful picture 
ravishes the most ignorant spectator with 
exqusite delight. If to these observations 
be added the absolute necessity of becoming 
acquainted with the qualities of sensible ob- 
jects to the preservation of existence, it will) 
not appear wonderful, that, while the scien.| 
ces, and many branches of the arts and of 
polite literature, have been advanced to al 
high degree of perfection, the whole field of 
intellectual philosophy remains, to a great! 
extent, terra incognita—a region enveloped) 
in mystery, and, to the mass of mind, de- 
void of interest. To me it seems rather 
subject of surprise, that in spite of the strong 
current setting in an opposite direction, a 
few, even, have ventured on a field of in. 
vestigation, where obstacles of no ordinary 
magnitude must be encountered at every! 








| Stage of the progress, while the most indu- only a bleak and dreary landseape. ‘This 


bitable success might be conceived as de- 
monstrating the powers of the human mind, 


ful knowledge. 

These reflections arose in my mind, while 
thinking upon genius as a subject of some 
remarks—a power which has elicited much 
admiration, though, like all the intellectual! 
faculties, not easily contemplated as a dis- 
tinct object of thought, or subjected to a 
strict analysis. By the common consent of 
mankind genius expresses the highest pow- 
er of the soul, but to define it within the 
ordinary limits of definition were a hopeless 
task. Words are, indeed, inadequate to 
the task. As the torrent is known by its 
precipitous course, the lightning by its sud- 
den flash, so we distinguish genius by its 
impetuous force, and the light which it darts 
in upon the mind. Its characteristic is said 
to be invention. It begins where known,! 
vulgar, and trite rules have no place; and! 
relying on its own native power, strikes 
outa course which pleases while it instructs. | 
Truth, however, by this power is not per- 
ceived intuitively, nor are its achicvments 
the result of mere volition, unattended by 
the train of causes which are a necessary 
preliminary to the effect, in humbler minds. 
No such divinity exists within us. To 
pursue somewhat the train of another’s 
jthought—works of genius, as well as every! 
lother eifect, must necessarily have their 
rules. It cannot be by chance, that excel- 
lencies are produced with any constancy or 
any certainty, for this is not the nature of 
chance. The rules, however, by which 
men of extraordinary power act, are most- 
ly such as they discover by their own ob.) 
servation, and of so nice a texture that they 
cannot always be made palpable, though 
they are still seen and felt in the mind of 
ithe originator. 
| Analytical writers have divided genius’ 
into two kinds: one belonging to the sci- 
ences, the other to the arts. One is employ-' 
ed in the discovery of the truth, the other) 
in the production of beauty. One address- 
ies its discoverics to the understanding, the 
other its productions to the taste. One 
conducts us over rugged wiles, where a 
‘thousand asperities and intricacies obstruct 
our progress, the other wanders through 
‘the mazes of delight, and charms us with 


visions of beauty where we had anticipated 
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distinction, however, seems not important, 
as in either case genius is an origination. 


‘rather than contributing to the fund of use. It brings to light truth which to us had no 


existence, dazzling often by their novelty, 
and producing an exaggerated conception 
of intellects which were able to present to 
our contemplation knowledge so remote 
from our ordinary trains of thought: or, 
when employed in invention, it summons 
from unsubstantial shades, by the aid of 
imagination and fancy, worlds of its own, 
and peoples the: with existences into whom 
itscli has breathed the breath of life. 

The opinion is, | believe, adopted to a 
pretty wide extent, that we are not to look 
for a very high degree of perfection in what 
are called works of genius. Uncommon 
powers of genius are not often found united 
with a nice and discriminating taste ; yet 
it may admit a doubt whether there is any 
thing in the nature of the powers to prevent 
such a union. So far as they are original 
faculties, the bestowment of one in a high 
degree would seem no necessary objection 
to the bestowment of the other ; and though 
the cultivation of a particular faculty must 
detract proportionally from attention to the 
rest, | am unable to perceive the peculiar 
connexion existing between genius and taste, 
that renders one the particular antagonist of 
the other. ‘The operations of genius may 
be aflirmed to be rapid, so much so as not 
to allow the thoughts and images which pass 
through the mind to be detained and sub- 
jected to strict examination. Facts, how. 
ever, are conclusive on this point. It is 
believed by metaphysicians, that previous 
to an assent to any proposition, the mind 
accomplishes a process of reasoning an. 
swering to a demonstration, though the 
thoughts pass through our minds in so rapid 
succession, that we are unable to state to 
others, or perceive ourselves the steps by 
which we arrive at the conclusion. But 
the geometer, by rigorous habits of ub- 
straction, is able to subject his mental ope- 
rations to such an analysis, as to perceive 
distinctly himself and state clearly to oth- 
ers the most subtle and complicated process 
of reasoning. If this be true in the most 
abstruse sciences, the poct and orator sure- 
ly may be supposed capable of so far check- 
ing the rapidity of thought, as to give to 
what would else be crude conceptions the 
nice touches and elegant polish of taste. 
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The opinion referred to was doubtless||Must I pore upon mathematics? Alas! 1/| It is not easy to determine which of th 


founded on the circumstance, that in the!/cannot see in too much light; I am no ea-| false theories alluded to is productive of thc 
early periods of the arts, genius exerted/igle. It is very possible that two and two) greater evil, since both tend eventually t 
itself with vigor and exccuted with warmth,|imake four, but I would not give four far- retard the progress of improvement. TT 
while instances of rudeness and indelicacy||things to demonstrate this ever so clearly.” luse the language of another, on a different 
are observable quite inconsistent with re-|/The same sentence would convey, with|subject—* one destroys industry, by de- 
fined taste—an argument which is very ea-|imuch precision, the feelings of a bard of} claiming that industry is vain, the other by 
sily removed, if it be remembered, that|more recent date, whose poetic genius has) representing it as needless; the one cuts 
genius, being an original power, may be!|been a theme of much just eulogium. Such)jaway the root of hope, the other raises it 
exerted in full energy, at a time when the'/facts are calculated to repress the aspirings| only to be blasted. The one confines the 
associations of men are coarse, and the re-|/of literary pride, by affording proof of the) pupil to the shore, by telling him that his 
finement of modern taste has no existence. |jinability of the loftiest intellect to grasp the wreck is certain, the other sends him to sca, 
From a deference to the faults of those|'whole circle cf knowledge ; and furnish) without preparing him for tempests.” A. 


pioneers in mind, the doctrine has been orig-|some intimation of a more perfect state of; 

















inated, that it is the prerogative of genius being, where there shall exist no obstacle!| For the Tablet. 

to sport with custom and law ; and an au-||to the full and equal development of every; Stanzas. 

thor would now scarcely make good his|/faculty of the soul. |“ Send voices through the forest aisles, and make 
. . . ae - al : . ' Glad music round me.” 

claim to genius without giving a practical! Genjus is admitted to be the gift of nature us . 

exemplification of the maxim. Pope, whom||__the distinguishing characteristic which) Who hath not heard earth’s syinphonics 


, ar ; » « } . ore i © ia a) , . . . | % ? 
we are in the habit of regarding asa very |she has impressed on her favored offspring 5} Psat s.r 
amusing poct, long engaged the attention of jon some in deeper, on others in fainter co-' To Metuntte Gedacand: 
~otulp ities , rocte « re | ; re : . 

self-styled critics, who wasted many argu-||jorgs, Fyrom this truth, however, have orig-|| _*Tis melody—'tis sweeter far 
ments and more words in attempting to de- 


| ‘Than minstrel ever made— 
cide whether the celebrated rhymer pos-)to retard the progress of useful knowledge. Whether he prais’d triumphal war, 


sessed poetical genius or not; and one of (ne class of persons have conceived the | Or sung in classic shade. 
| 











inated theories which have contributed much 


the more weighty arguments employed by idea, that all labor must be vain and Sruit.| There’s music in the wind’s low sigh, 
his adversaries seems to have been, that he less, directed towards the attainment of any’ And in the northern blast ; 


‘ ‘mtien with an ele . ee ey ~gneig Whether they bear sweet odors b 
had written with an clegance and correct- object, unless the individual have a mental Or rush i verte past : ” 


ness incompatible with a true genius. constitution expressly adapted to the given} —'There’s music in the feeble tones 
It is one of the evils of a passionate fond- |nursuit, Thus they would dissuade their Of the brook through its flowery path, 
ness for an author, who has merits, that his pupil from embarking in any new track of And in the rough tempestuous moans 


s~auties bli : : mis a ; . : . | Of the ocean’s stormy wrath. 
beauties blind us to his blemishes. By learning, till he has ascertained to his satis-|| y 


those who examine with more philosophic faction, that his mental constitution is such|| "Tis music all, where nature sleeps, 
calmness the distinction is easily made, and)' By fount, in green-wood bowers— 
! 


, as to warrant success—a problem not easy ae - 
consequently the balance struck with more lof solution. jt would seem, till an actual ex. Or whore the northern willow weeps, 
: ||OL SOM ’ ‘ eem, an ¢ al CX-) Or raves the earthquake powers ; 


Justice. Shakspeare, who is admitted, 4S @ periment is made. ‘The theory is at war, Whether the cords are swept with bold 
dramatic poet, to be irregular in a high de-|\with the whole history of the effort of mind,| Ora gently moving hand, 
gree, has gained his celebrity, not by his''and seems calculated only to discourage From every string rich music rolls, 


: a. wf — , : : : - "3 W q 
transgressions of the rales of art, but in loxeytion, or engender a hesitancy and tool When touch’d by nature’s wand lai 
spite of them. He pleases ; not by his certainty ruinous to success. | , 








. ae » vw 3 . > r y| a —. me 
grotesque mixture of tragedy and comedy, Another class of persons, deriving their | For the Tablet. 
i one piece ; not by his bringing the trans-'/notions from a like exalted conception of Louisa: 


neoty . P r woanre 1 , . , ° ° ° | 
actions of many years into one play, nor by genius, are those who discourage: industry, || A FRAGMENT. 


re f: , eee ros ete ittie IL. : | 
prope 3 by oreo a — “alt? representing, contrary to the sage re-| « But now the scene is changed, 
“ Ss, . aiiourncmitens. 0.40 1S mark of Horace, * nél natura dedit montc-|| | My youthful dreams of happiness are fled ; 
~m Si ¥ i ol cearacter:iMibus siuc labore,” study as the proper em.| And misery alone is mine.” 

Ss rol scr F x Tet se | s . . | 

us lively Cescription, his force of sentiment) ployment only of drudges in literature.—|| * . a . " . ¥ 


| 


whenever consulted on the subject, I stood in the silent chamber of death : 
juniformly give flattering representations of stillness and silence reigned; and every 
or \\the pleasantness and ease attendant on the! countenance was clothed in gloom ; and an 
In noticing the development of genius, |path of learning ; and may sometimes suc-) unspeakable feeling of awe pervaded me. 
one of the most striking facts that meet our||ceed in attaining our object, the only one) It was evening; the glorious luminary of 
observation, is, the great inequality of ex- probably which they propose to themselves,| day had shed its last parting ray in the 
cellence in the different departments of men- that of producing a high opinion of their own) apartment, as it calmly sunk to rest be- 
tal exertion. The mind scems to have been) abilities, since they are supposed to relate! hind the western hills ; resembling the 
originally constituted, or very early imbu- jonly what they have found, and to have''close of a well spent life; and the sombre 
ed, with a passion for some pursuits, while|/proceeded with no less care than they pro-| twilight with stealthy steps drew near.— 
to others it remains indifferent, or acquires |mise to their followers. The true A inal FS nature seemed bound beneath the influ- 
a strong aversion. Cicero, the first man on jof genius is mistaken, as a power of the|ence of some potent spell : tranquility reign- 
the page of antiquity, failed in his attempts mind, unless exerted, and, like every other ed, and nota breath disturbed the death- 
at poetry. Archimedes, whose name may, 'power, always incorrect without study and) like stillness. Upon a bed in the further 
stand for a large class devoted to mathe-! investigation. It may dazzle and astonish, ||corner of the room, lay the attenuated form 
matics, possessed littie taste for any other||asthe comet hurled in wild confusion through of « beautiful female. She was lovely, al- 
branch of literature, than geometry. Gray,||the heavens; but in order like the sun ‘to| though emaciated by disease and pain, and 
who at his time, was pronounced the first||cast a steady light, its flight must be guided, not devoid of interest, although the hand of 
scholar in Europe, had no taste for mathe- by truth and reason. The notion of the death was extended towards her. Con- 
matics or metaphysics. In a letter to al/power of genius is a discovery of the modern’ sumption had fastened its deadly fangs upon 
friend he thus discloses the direction of his student, who is too indolent to exert vigor. jher ; and existence to her wis brief. 
mind—* Must I plunge into metaphysics ? ously the powers which he has, and +: i too! . * . 1 ” ° 


! } ° | ; . I : : ae 
Alas! I cannot see in the dark ; nature has |proud to acknowledge the rank which his, The rosy cheek of youthfui health once 


not furnished me with the optic. of a cat.|lindolence assigns him. liwas her’s; her’s was once the bounding 


and acquaintance with the language of the Sueh, 
passions, which have given him the high rank, 
he maintains among the writers of genius, 
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heart of doy: the ruby lip, and polished'|he fly from her when adversity frowned, ==" 
brow. ife appeared to her a long, bliss- and the rude hand of death had torn from!| 
ful dream of nned happiness ; and her those who were nearest and dearest to, 
she looked upon death as a thing far dis- her? Ah! yes, “ that was the unkindest! 
tant. Her path was all strewed with flow- cut of all.” That one cruel act, fraught! 
ers, and she dreamed not of a thorn. In-| with all the bitterness of woe, gnawed like’ | 
nocence and virtue were her’s, friends smi- |a canker-worm at her heart. Heretofore, | 
led upon her, hope made bright promises, |'she had endeavored to acquiesce in the will!) Let us direct our attention to yonder ra- 
and all that mortals know of happiness was of Heaven; Alonzo was still her friend— diant orb, which fills the heavens with his 
her’s. She had heard the aged and expe- still loved her. | But now hope’s last, flick. rays, and cheers the earth with his presence. 
rienced speak of misery, disappointment, ering, uncertain, light was quenched in) ‘The sun is indeed, a most glorious luminary, 
and care: she had heard them tell of sev-)'eternal darkness : the last prop that buoy-| and is, without doubt, the most perfect image 
ered ties, and blighted hopes, but she heed. jed up her sinking spirits was torn away ;/lof his great Creator that we can behold 
cd them as idle tales, and wondered at their) and her cup of affliction was full. Life was | among inanimate beings ; and indeed so nigh 
misanthropy. But the cup of misery was now a wearisome burden, of which she jn one respect does he resemble his Maker, 
yet in store for her, (of which all of mortal jlonged to be relieved. Misfortune had now) that of the Sun it may be said, that he also is 
mould must drink sooner or later,) and deep ‘done her worst ; she had sported with the}, ; 
and bitter was her draught. ‘ifair one, as a child with its toy. She had)| 

* * * . a ‘torn from her without remorse each loved|| It isno wonder, then, that the fallen rea- 

Where are now, those beloved friends lone. She had counteracted her every de-| son of idolatrous nations ‘should mistake so 
that made life so sweet, so fascinating ?— |sire, and frustrated her every project. | fair a copy for the adorable original,’ and 
Where is now the father’s smile of appro-| The chilling frost of grief soon withered) that philosophers should be divided so much 
bation, and the mother’s warm kiss of affec-||the rose upon Louisa’s cheek, and turned, ‘0 their opinions respecting his substance. 
tion? Where are those bright hopes that! her sunny smiles into bitter tears. Dejec-| [n one thing ,however, even from the imper- 
promised so much of bliss, and made thee tion and woe were stamped upon her coun.| fect glance we have been able to procure of 
think this barren wilderness a paradise? tenance, and day by day her lovely form/|this glorious body, it is found to differ from, 
Alas! the cold and silent grave has closed became more and more emaciated. Sor-|,and to fall infinitely short of its Creator, 
row had made deep and fearful inroads up-||for the sun has its spots, while ux who made 


 PAliscellancous. 
The Sun. 


‘* Great source of day ! best image here below 
Of thy Creator, ever pouring wide, 

From world to world, the vital ocean round, 
On nature write with every beam nis praise.’ 











‘Too glorious to be gazed on in its sphere.” 


* * 


over them all; and now, Louisa, thou art) 


left a destitute orphan ; cast forth upon the 
wide world, unfriended and unknown.—, 
The shaft of adversity has pierced thee to, 
thy heart’s core, and now thou beholdest 
the fallacy of human hopes. Dost thou! 
not now experience the truth of those here.| 
tofore incomprehensible mysteries, which| 
the aged and the wise have so often whis- 
pered in thine ear? Yes, now the flimsy 
veil that covered the deformed monster) 
from thy view has been withdrawn, and, 
thou beholdest human life in its true colors !) 
But did misfortune stay her ruthless hand) 
here? Did she behold thee as a fragile 
flower, torn and distorted by the whirlwind, | 
and commiserating thy woes? Did she turn) 
from thee, that the soothing hand of Time 
might bind up thy wounds, and restore thee, 
again to health and happiness? Ah! no;) 
with a fiendish smile of malignant triumph| 
did she pursue thee, thou fair but unhappy 
one. Like the loathsome vampire, she, 
had marked thee for her victim, and while: 
one drop of purple blood coursed through 
thy veins she would not resign thee !—| 
Every other tie that bound the beautiful 
Louisa to earth, was severed, and she now, 
felt herself a lone, unhappy being, in the 
wide world, forsaken and forgotten. No 
star of consolation beamed upon her cheer- 
less path; no ray of comfort illumed the 
gloom that encompassed her; but all around 
was dark and comfortless, Alonzo too had 
forsaken her when the sun of prosperity, 
had been clouded ; and now what was life, 
to her? A gloomy blank! a fearful void 
from which she turned with disgust. What !) 
had Alonzo too, her long tried, her only| 
friend, forsaken her? He, who promised 
to love her whilst life’s last pulse should 
beat! Had he left her to weep in solitude, 


and misery, when her gentle, though agon-| 


Did 


ized heart, most needed consolation ? 


| 


on her health ; its foundations were sapped, | 
and the grim god—Consumption claimed 


her for his victim. 


* * * * * * * 


All were gathered around the bed of the’, 


dying maiden. Her face was adorned with 
a sweet smile in the awful hour of dissolu- 
tion, which proclaimed forcibly, that all her 
hopes of happiness had not been circum. 
scribed by the narrow boundaries of earth. 
No, she looked for a better inheritance than 
this world could bestow— a crown of 
righteousness, incorruptible, undefiled, that 
fadeth not away.” Her death appeared 
like a tranquil sleep of bliss, from which 
none would wish to be awakened. 


ithe Sun, is 
| * Light itself, 
Pure, spotless, uncreated light, ineffable.” 
According to Dr. Gregory, ‘the sun is 
very generally considered as composed of 
the matter of light and heat, whether these 
are to be regarded essentially the same or 
not ;’ but he is careful how he expresses 
himself even in this cautions manner of de- 
iclaring his sentiment, for he adds, ‘perhaps 
‘it will be speaking more correctly, to say, 
that he is the source of both, and that he both 
warms and enlightens the bodies that sur- 
round him.’ The sun is indeed the great 
fountain of light and heat, and it is amaz- 





jing to think with what rapidity of motion he 


Life’s last trembling pulse quivered faint-|/send forth his rays to illuminate and cherish 


ly ; her breath grew short and quick ; 
one gentle sigh agitated for a moment her 
fair bosom, and her immaculate spirit, with- 
out one apparent sensation of pain winged 
its flight to taste the celestial joys of Heaven. 
* * * sd * * 
Hespvs. 





Gone To Law.—Two persons, ‘Tappen 
and McGuire, had a controversy growing 
out of some matter of trifling import, which 
resulted in obtaining cross warrants against 


_ time. 
each other for an assault and battery, the, 


the world: for so great is the distance of this 


| bright body from us, that, were the motion of 
light no swifter than a cannon ball, it would 
\take, acording to the computation of philoso. 
iphers, thirty-two years in arriving at the 
earth ; and were it no swilter than sound, it 
would take upwards of seventeen years: but 
light flies with such incredible velocity that 
Jit arrives at the earth in about seven or 
eight minutes, being at the rate of no Icss 
than 200,000 English miles in a second of 
By this means the inconvenience that 





| would result from a slower progress of light 


real agressor being the first to urge his com. is obviated, and the kindly effects of this 


plaint. 


The issuing of the warrants was) inestimable and indispenable blessing are 


follow up by the Grand Jury, who indicted) conveyed to us in an instant. 


each of the parties for assault upon each 


other, and the petit jury believing that cach, 
had broken the peace, found them respec-| 
tively guilty. On the last day of term they, 
were sentenced by the Court of Sessions,, 
the first complainant to pay a fine of fifty, 
dollars and costs, and the a other a fine of| 
twenty-five dollars and the costs; and to) 
stand committed until the fines were paid.— 





N. Y. Courter. 





| The rays of the sun are not sparingly ‘lis- 
pensed, nor come to us as from a niggardly 
hand. The rays of light are copiously 
diffused, and in sufficient abundance to 
chase away the most minute vestige of the 
‘shades of night. The extension of light is 
a most valuable property of that great and 
invaluable blessing, for it is by it that we are 
enabled to see bodies at a distance during the 
‘day and by the same operating cause, the 
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mariner, during the hours of darkness, ob-/no pleasing variety would overspread the prepossessing appearance as it first struck 
serve the fiery Jeacon glimmering from afar. great carpet of nature; the same unvaried ‘me ! There was an air of pensive cheer- 

The heat of the sun is also most potent in hue, in every direction, would mect oureye ;' fulness and composure about her features, 
its operation. With ease it penetrates into’ the same dull uniformity wouid every where that spoke cloquently in her favor; and I 











the bowels of the earth, and finds its way) prevail. | felt gratified at the thought of commiiting 
into the most secret recesses of nature; so | mie emacs my wife and family into such good hands. 
that in the expressive language of Serip-|| The iagdaicn. | As we were coming down stairs after in- 
ture, ‘there is nothing hid from the heat, ets the noes on & Seen. | specting the house, through the half-open 
thereof. But, indeed, what could possibly | door of a back parlor, I caught a glimpse 
exist without it?) The Sun may be truly | [Continued from p. 15.] of an uncommonly handsome and elegantly 





styled the grand enlivening principle of the A rush of recollections of Miss B— » dressed girl, sitting at a desk reading. 
universe ; without his influence the crimson’ once virtuous, happy, beautiful; now guilty, « Only my daughter, sir,” said Mrs. 
tide behoved to stagnate in the veins of ani.) polluted, dying—of former and present times’ B , observing my eye rather inquisi- 
mated beings ; ‘the trees could never break —overwhelmed my mind. What scenes tively peeping after her. 

forth iato leaves, nor plants spring up into must this fallen creature have passed! “ Dear !—How like she is to the pictures 
flowers we would no more behold the through! How was it that, long ere this,' of the Madonna!” exclaimed my wife. 
meadows mantled over with green, nor the Ske had not laid violent hands upon herself;| “ Yes, madam. It is often remarked 
valleys standing thick with corn: or, to,—that in her paroxysms of remorse and) here,” replied Mrs. B » coloring with 
speak in the beautifullanguage of the proph- despair, she had not rushed from an exist-| pleasure ; “and what’s far better, ma’am, 
ct, “no longer would the fig-tree blossom,| ence that was hatcful—hurried madly from! she’s the best girl you’ll meet with in a 








nor fruit be in vine; the labor of the olive) the scene of guilt, into that of its punish- day’s walk through a town! She’s all I 
would fail. and the fields could yield no ment! I at once longed for and loathed a care for in the world!” she added with a 
meat: the flocks must be cut off from the) possible rehearsal of all. Full of such re-' sigh. We congratulated ourselves mutu- 
fold, and there would be no herd in the stall.’, Uections as these, | found myself at the door} ally ; expressing anticipations of pleasure 
[i penetrates the beds of metal, and findsits, of the dispensary. ‘The hour was rather’ from our future intercourse. After seeing 
vay tothe place ofsapphires. In short, the, late, and it was with great difficulty that I my family settled in their new quarters, I 
beneficial ageney of this magnificent lumi. could find such a person as I had underta-) left for London—my professional engage- 
nary is inexpressible. ‘ken to send. 1 prescribed the requisite ments not allowing me more than a day’s 

The sunis also the fountain of cheerful. remedies, and gave them to the nurse with)'absence. Every letter I received from my 
ness. While all nature is enlightened by all fitting directions, and dispatched her to, wife, contained commendations of her host- 
his presence, it is also cheered by its gifts. the scene of her attendance, as quickly as,;ess, and ‘the Madonna,” her beautiful, 
‘Truly (says Solomon) the light is sweet, possible—promising to be with her as early) accomplished, and agreeable daughter, with 
and apleasant thing it is for the eyes to) as 1 could in the morning, and directing her, whom she had got particularly intimate, and 
behold the sun.’ And the authorof ¢The) to send for me without hesitation at any) was seldom out of her company. The vis- 
Spectator’ has well observed, that the sun hour of the night, if she thought her patient) its “ like angels’, few and far between,” 
has a particular influence on the mind of exhibited any alarming features. It was that I was able to pay to , made Miss 
man in making the heart glad, for a proof past eleven when | reached home. I told B as great a favorite with me as with 
of which he refers us toa consideration of the reader a little way back, that I knew I) my wife—as with all that knew or saw her, 
the natural world, when this luminous globe! should break my promise, that [ could not) { might better say. I found that she was 
withdraws his rays for a few moments by an help informing my wife of what had hap- well known about the place by the name of 
celipse. pened. I nced hardly say the shock gave) “ the Madonna ;” and was so much pester- 

‘The human mind delights in variety, and! her a sleepless night. I think the present) ed with the usual impertinences of dandies, 
onc great cause that produces cheerfulness) the fittest opportunity for mentioning, short-) as to be unable to go about so much as she 
inthe heart of man, as he walks abroad and ly to the reader, the circumstances under) could have otherwise wished. The frank, 
contemplates the face of nature, is ne doubt which we became first acquainted with the] simple-hearted creature was not long in 
that diversity of light and shade, of color and) soi-disant Miss Edwards. | making a confident of my wife ; who, in 
hue, that in every direction salutes his eye. Several years before the period of which] their various conversations, heard with but 
In this respect, also, the sun may be said to [ have been writing, my wife’s health re-| little surprise, of frequent anonymous billet- 
be the fountain of cheerfulness, as it is quired the assistance of change ofscene and} |doux, copies of verses, &c. &c. and flatter- 
certainly the cause of color! The sun is the| fresh country air. I therefore took her| ing attentions paid by the most distinguished 
erent limner of nature, whose beautifying down, in the spring of the year, to what, strangers ; and, in one instance, even by 
rays paint creation. ‘The blushing beau., was then considered onc of the fashionable’ Royalty itself. She had refused several 
ties of the rose, the modest blue of the, watering-places, and engaged lodgings for! advantageous offers of marriage, pressed 


violet, (as Goldsmsith observes,) are not in, he rat the boarding house of a respectable! upon her toa degree that was harrassing, 
the flowers themselves, but in the light that, widow lady, a little way out of the town.) on the score of her mother, to whom she 
adornsthem. Odor, softness, and beauty of [er husband had been a captain in the East! was passionately attached, and from whom 
ficure are their own; but it is ght alone that India service, who, as is but too frequent! she could not bear the thought of the most 
dresses them up in those robes which shame! with that class of men, spent his money fast-|'partial separation. Her education—her 
the monarch’s glory.’ er than he carned it; so that, on his death,| associations—her cast of character—her 

The sun may, therefore, also be well nothing but the most active exertions of nu-|'tastes and inclinations, were far beyond 
styled the fountainof color; and, but for this, merous friends and relatives preserved his) her present sphere. ‘I once should have 
what disadvantages would we labor under, widow and daughter from little less than|'laughed, indeed, at any one talking of my 
notwithstanding the beneficial distribution absolute destitution. They took for Mrs.| becoming the daughter of a lodging-house 
of light and heat. In that case, we would) B the house she occupied when we be-|/keeper,” said the proud girl, on one occa- 
not only be unable to distinguish objects at||came her lodgers, furnished it with comfort,|'sion, to my wife, her swan-like neck curv- 
a distance, and to perceive the color of the! and even elegance ; and, in a word, fairly| ing with involuntary hauteur, which, how. 
raiment of our nearest friends, but be inca-/ set her a-going as the proprictress of a) ever, was soon softened by my wife’s calm 
pable of observing any difference of com., boarding house. The respectability of her'land steady eye of reproof, as she assured 
piexion betwixt the ink that flows from our| character, and the comforts of her little es-|/her—“ Eleanor, I thought it no hafm to be 
pen, and the paper on which we write :|'tablishment, procured for her permanent|'such a daughter. This pride appeared to 
without this discrimnating property of light,|'patronage. How well do I recollect her|/my wife, though not to me, some security 
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THE LITERARY TABLET. 
against the peculiar dangers that beset Miss|my sobbing wife! I could have torn them would that rnov hadst been there to see it ! 
; from the bed-head, for the sake of their tor.| A sudden noise made by the nurse woke 
*She’s too proud—too high spirited a) turing association! ‘They would not let us; Miss Edwards. Without moving from the 
girl,” she would say ‘to permit herself to sleep in peace. I was startled, during the posture in which she lay—on her side, with 
tamper with temptation. She’s infinitely Inight, from a doze rather than from sleep, her face away from me—as she had slept, 
above listening to nonsense. ‘Trust me, by the sobs of my wife. |[ found, nearly all the night—she opened 
there’s that in her would frighten oif fifty | ‘ What’s the matter, Emily? I asked. | her eyes, and after looking steadfastly at 
triflers a day !” | “Oh?” she replied; “chat has become the wall for a few moments, closed them 
“My view of the matter, Emily, is far of poor Mrs B ! Rely on it she’sagain. I gently took hold of her hand, 
different,” I would say. ‘ Pride, unless dead of a broken heart !” jand then felt her pulse. She turned her 
combined with the highest qualitics, is apt, For two hours before my usual hour of head slowly towards me; and after fixing 
to precipitate such a girl into the vortex |rising, | lay awake, casting about in my, her eyes on me for an instant with an air 
that humility could never have come with- mind by what strange and fatal course of ofapathy, they widened into a strange stare 
in sight or reach of. Pride dares the dan- events Miss B had been brought in-|}of alarm, while her white face seemed 
ger that lowliness trembles at and avoids.) to the revolting, the awful circumstances! blanched to even a whiter hue than before. 
Pride must press forward to the verge of jin which I found her. Dreadfully distinct) Her lips slowly parted—altogether, I pro. 
the precipice, to show the ease and grace of jas was the last night’s interview in my re-| test my blood chilled beneath what | looked 
its defiance. My Emily ! mercly human, collection, | was not wholly free from tran-||upon. There was no smile of weleome— 
confidence is bad—is. dangerous—in pro. ‘sient fits of incredulity. I cou/d not indens|\no appearance of recognition—-but she 
portion to its degree. Consider—remem. tify the two, Eleanor B with Sall seemed as if she had been woke from 
ber what you have both heard and read of Edwards !—-All such notions, however,|\dreaming of a frightful spectre that remain- 
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the disastrous consequences attendant on were dissipated by nine o'clock, when I) ed visible to her waking eyes. 


the pride of a disappointed girl!” 
The predominant taste of Miss B 
was novel reading 


| 





‘found myself once more by the bedside of) 


‘* Miss Edwards.” She was asleep when| 


g, which engaged her at.) [ entered; and I motioned the nurse to si-|| 


“‘ Miss B————,, Miss Edwards I mean. 
How are you?” I enquired. 
‘* Yes—it—it is” —she muttered, scarce. 


tention every spare hour she could snatch lence as I stepped noiselessly towards the ly audible—her eye fixed unwaveringly 


from other engagements. Hence what 


chair she quitted to make room for me. 


could she imbibe but false sehtiment—what Oh, my God! did the heart of man ever 


of life and morals? Add to this the con- 


gather but the most errronecous views | 
\| 


sciousness of her beauty, and the large tri-| B 


bute it exacted from all who saw her—the 
intoxicating, maddening fumes of flattery— 
ah, me! I should have trembled for her 
indeed, had she been a daughter of mine! 
The doating mother, howeves, seemed to 


Was the pitiable object before me Eleanor] 
1 Were they her fair limbs that) 
now lay beneath filthy bed-clothes?) Was) 
the ashy face—the hollow cheek—-the sunk- 
jen eye—the matted, disordered hair—did| 
‘all these belong to Eleanor B——, the! 
|beautiful Madonna of a former and happier] 








see none of these dangers—to feel none of day! Alas for the black hair, braided so) 


these apprehensions; and cruel, surely, 


| ° | 
jtastefully over the proud brow of alabaster, 


| 
| 
ache more than mine on that occasion }||, 


| ‘ Without removing her eyes, or making 


\itinuing settled on me as before. 


upon me, 


‘Have you been in any pain during the 
ight?” I continued. 


ime any answer, she slowly drew up her 
iright hand, all white and thin as it was, 
and laid it on her heart. 
ee Ah!” I whispered softly, partly to my- 
self, partly to the nurse—*’tis the opium— 
not yet recovered from it.” She overheard 
ime, shook her head slowly—her eyes con- 
I began 





and impertinent would it have been in us|now clammy with the dews of disease and||tg wonder whether her intellects were diss 


to suggest them. For nearly three months 
was my wife a guest of Mrs. B ’s, and 





death, seen from amid the dishevelled hair 
like a neglected grave-stone, pressed down 


a familiar—an affectionate companion ofjinto the ground, and half-overgrown with 


her beautiful daughter. On leaving, my 


jthe dank grass of the churchyard! Alas) 


wife pressed Miss B——— (the mother /for the radiant eye! Woe is me !—where 


was, of course, out of the question) to pay) is the innocent heart of past years? Oh | 


her a speedy visit in town, and exact a)seraph! fallen from heaven into the pit of 
promise of occasional correspondence.—| darkness and horror—how camest thou 


Long after our return to London was “the 
Madonna” a subject of conversation, and 
many were the anxious wishes and hopes 


i|here. 
| Faint—vain attempt to embody in words 


jsome of the agitating thoughts that passed 


expressed by my wife on her behalf. Miss,through my mind during the quarter of an 
——did not avail herself of the invita-||hour that I sate beside my sleeping patient ! 


tion above mentioned, farther than’ by a|Tears I did not—could not shed. 


My 


hasty passing call at our house during the |grief formed no other outlet than a half: 


absence of both of us. 


cares of a family—brought about a slack- 
ening, and at length a cessation of the cor- 


respondence betwixt my wife and her friend|night’s watch, sate near me on the foot of 


“the Madonna,” though we occasionally 
heard of her by friends recently returned 
from 
name was once mentioned for about three 
years before the period at which this nar- 
rative commences. Now, I suppose the 
reader can form some idea of the con- 
sternation with which I recognized in 
‘Sally Edwards” the “Madonna” of a 
former day! The very watch-pockets at 
the back of our bed were the petty pres- 
sents of whose horrid story I was telling 





. I donot think, however, her||tute of furniture. 


One. circumstance jsmothered sigh—that ransacked, however, 


and another—especially the increasing jevery corner of my heart. 
‘ | 


Every thing 
about me wore the air of desolation and 
misery. The nurse, wearied with her 


the bed, drooping with drowsiness. The 
room was small, dirty, and almost desti- 
The rain, seen indis- 
tinctly through the few dirty panes of glass, 
was pouring down as it had been all night. 
The wind continued to sigh drearily. Then, 
the house where 1 was—the receptacle of 
the vilest of the vile—the very antecham- 
ber of hell! When shall I forget that morn- 
ing—that quarter of an hour’s silence and 
reflection ! 


turbed ; for there was something in the set- 
itled stare of her eyes that shocked and op- 
pressed me. 

| “T thought I should never have woke 
jagain!”? she exclaimed in a low tone, with 
ia faint sigh. ‘Suicide! hereafter!” she 
continued to murmur, reminding me of the 
words with which I had quitted her over- 
night, and which no doubt had been flicker- 
ling about her disturbed brain all night 
long. I thought it best to rouse her gently 
from what might prove a fatal lethargy. 
Come, come, you must answer me a few 
questions. I will behave kindly to you.” 

| “Oh, Doctor '? exclaimed the 








poor girl, in a reproachful tone, turning 
iher head slowly away, as if she wondered 
I thought it necessary to tell her I would 
use her kindly. 

“ Well, well, tell me then—-how are you? 
—how do you feel?—have you any pain 
in breathing? ‘Tell me in the softest whis- 
per you can.” 

“ Alive, Doctor, that’s all. I seem dis- 
turbed in my grave! What has been done 
tome ?—who is that ?”—she inquired faint- 
ly, looking at the nurse. 

“Oh! she has been sitting by you all 
night—she has been nursing you.” Miss 
Edwards opened her hands towards the 





























And thou, Frenp! the doer of all this—||nurse, who gently shook it. ‘* You’re very 
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kind to me,” she murmured; ‘I don’t de-;money. When she found that the nurse 
serve it.” | was firm in her refusal, she put it back in 

“ Every one, Miss Edwards, must be at-/her purse in silence,—“ And your heart 
tended when they are ill. We want no would have felt for her,” said the nurse, 
thanks—it is our duty.” if you had seen her sad face!” I need 


“ But I am such a base girl.” — ‘hardly perhaps mention, that she had press- 


«Pshaw! you must not begin to talk in’ ed the little relic of her wretched gains up- 
that way. Have you felt any fulness—a on me ina similar manner, till she desisted 
sort of choaking fulness—about your chest, in despair. On Friday morning, as I was 
since I saw you last? She did not seem to taking my Icave of her, she suddenly seiz- 
hear me, as she closed her eyes, and gave jed my hand, pressed it to her lips, and, with 
me no reply for several minutes. I repeat- more energy than her feeble state could 
ed the question. | well bear, gasped,—‘* Oh, that I could but 

‘‘] can’t speak,” she sobbed, her lips get out of bed to fall down on my knees 
quivering with emotion. before you to thank you!—Oh, it would 

I saw her feclings overpowed her. 1 relieve my heart!” 
thought it better to leave at once, and not! . Monday October 15th. 
agitate her; so I rose, and entreating the Yesterday morning I told Miss Ed yards 
nurse to pay her all the attention in her that I thought we might venture to remove 
power, and give her medicine regularly, | her to our Dispensary on the following day ; 
left, promising to return, if possible, at jan intimation she appeared to receive with 
noon. Her state was extremely precari- indifference, or rather apathy. I also in- 
ous. Her constitution had evidently been |formed the infamous landlady of my inten- 
dreadfully shattered, every thing, in short, tion, directing her to furnish me with what- 
was against her recovering from the injury ever account she might have for lodging, 
her lungs had sustained from the ruptured &c. against my patient. Oh! how my 
vessel. soul abhored the sight of, and sickened at 

The least shock, the least agitation of speaking with that hideous bloated old 
her exquisitely excitable feelings might monster! This morning I was at 
bring on a second fit of blood-spitting, and Court by ten o’clock. Finding nobody stir- 
then all was over. I trembled when I re. ring about the door, passage, or stairs, | 


flected on the dangerous neighborhood, the ascended at once to the room of Miss Ed.) 


disgusting and discasc-laden atmosphere wards. As I was -passing the landing of 
she was breathing. I resolved to remove the first floor, I overheard, through a half: 
her from it, the instant I could do so with|jopen door, the voices of persons convers- 
safety, to the Dispensary, where cleanli-/|ing together. No apology can be necessa- 
ness and comfort, with change of scene, and jry for stating that on distinguishing the 
assiduous medical attendance, awaited her. |words ‘ Sall Edwards” I paused for a mo- 
My wife was very anxious to visit her, and |ment to listen what plot might be hatching 
contribute all in her power, towards her |against her. 
double restoration of body and mind; but} “I tell you, we’d better lose no time,” 
that of course was impossible, as long as |said the voice of a man in a gruff under- 
Miss Edwards lay Court. tone; we’ve been here shilly-shallying day 
I need not, however, delay the course of after day to no purpose all the week, till 
the narrative, by dwelling on the compar. its nearly too late. I know the keeps 
atively eventless week that followed. |] jit always under her pillow.” 
attended my miserable patient on anaver.| [The physician thus overheard the plan 
age twice and thrice a day, and was grati- |to rob and murder the unfortunate victim, 
fied at finding no relapse; that she even |but proceeding with all speed for a police 
recovered, though slowly, from the fierce officer, arrived just in time to prevent the 
and sudden attack that had been made on \villain from effecting his purpose and took 
her exhausted constitution. During this |him into custody. ] 
time, as I never encouraged conversation,| ‘Oh mercy! mercy! mercy !”’—shriek- 
confining my inquirics to the state of her ed the voice of Miss Edwards, whom the 
health, she said nothing either of interest loud voice of the thief had awoke from the 
or importance. Her mind was sunk into \deep sleep produced by sedative medicines. 
a state of the most deplorable despondency,| She started suddenly up in bed, into a 
evidenced by long, frequent, deep-drawn kneeling posture, her hands clasped togeth- 
sighs. | learned from the nurse, that Miss er—her face turned towards the group at 
Edwards sometimes moaned piteously du-||the door with the wildest terror. I hur- 
ring the night.—* Oh, mather !—mother ! |ried to her side—implored her to be calm— 
—my mother!” She would searcely open and told her it was nothing but slight dis. 
her lips from morning to night, even to, turbance—that I would protect her. 
answer tlie most necessary question. On} ‘Mercy! mercy! murder! mercy !” 
one occasion, I found she opened a little she continued to gasp, regardless of all ] 
purse that lay under her pillow, took out a|jcould say to her. The officer had by this 
solitary five-pound note, and put it unex-'|time prevailed on his prisoner to quit the 
pectedly into the nurse’s hands which she |room peaceably—calling to me to bolt the 














an hour in a perfect ecstacy of apprehen- 
sion. I expected to see a second fit of 
blood-spitting come on—to hear the vile 
people of the house rush up to the door, 
and burst it open. I explained to Miss Ed- 
wards, as she lay panting in bed, that the 
man who was taken off had entered the 
room for the purpose of robbing her of her 
five pounds. 

“‘T saw—lI saw his face!” she gasped— 
“they say—it is said—he murdered one of 
the” » she could utter no more, but 
lay shaking from head to foot. ‘ Will he 
come back again?” she inquired in the 
same affrighted tone. By degrees, howev- 
er, her agitation ceased, and, thank God ?-— 
(though I could not account for it)—there 
\was no noise, no uproar heard at the door, 
as I had apprehended. I gave my patient 
a few drops of Jaudanum in water, to aid in 
quieting her system; and prayed to God, 
in my heart, that this fearful accident might 
not be attended with fatal consequences to 
her! 

The drowsy effects of the laudanum, 
were beginning to appear, when the officer 
accompanied by another, gently knocked 
at the door for admission. 

“ He’s safe enough, now, sir, and we’ve 
secured the money,” he whispered, as I met 
jim half-way, with my finger on my lips. 

“The hackney-coach, sir, is waiting at 
the door,” said he in a low tone—* the 
coach you ordered from the Dispensary, 
they say. I ask your pardon, sir, but 
had’nt you better take the lady away at 
once !—the sooner she leaves such a place 
as this--the better. There may be a dis- 
turbance, as these houses swarm with 
thieves and villains of all kinds, and there 
are but two of us here to protect you ! 

‘¢ How is it,” said I, “that the people of 
the house make no disturbance, that they 
let you take off your man so easily—?” 

“ Lord, sir, they durs’n’t !—They’re all 
at home---but they know us, and durs’n’t 
show their faces. They know ’tis in our 
power to take them off to the office as ac- 
complices if we like! But hadn’t you bet- 
make up your mind sir about removing of 
her.” 

True. I stood for a moment considering. 
Perhaps his advice was the best; and yet, 
could she bear it, after all this agitation? 
I stepped to the bedside. She was nearly 
lasleep (our conversation had been carried 
jon in the lowest whisper,) and her pulse 
was gradually calming down. I thought 
it, on the whole, the most favorable mo- 
ment, for at least making the attempt, and 
I directed the nurse, therefore, to make 
the necessary preparations immediately. 

In less than a quarter of an hour’s time, 
we had Miss Edwards well mufiled up, and 
wrapped in a large cloak. Her few clothes 
were tied up ina small bundle: and the 
officer carried her down with as much ease 



































clasped at the same time within her own,' door after him, and stay in the room till he 
with a supplicating expression of counte- came back. In a few moments all was; 


as he could an infant. There was no noige, 
no hurry, and as the coach set off with us, 


I felt inexpressibly delighted that at all 


nance, as if begging of her to retain the quiet again. I passed the next quarter of, events I had removed her from the hateful 
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situation in which | had found her. We’ 
Miss Edwards, a little 
agitated, lay quictly in the nurse’s arms, 


had not far to go. 


and, on the whole, bore the fatigue of re- 
moving better than could have been expect- 
ed. The coachman drove through the qui- 
ctest street he could find; and by the time 


we stood before the Dispensary gate, Miss, 


Edwards had fallen asleep—for, be it re- 
membered, the influence of the recently- 
given laudanum was upon her. On alight- 


ing, the nurse helped her into my arms.| 


Poor creature! Her weight was that of a 
child! Though not a strong man, I car- 


ried her across the yard, and up stairs to 


the room that had been prepared for her, 
with all the ease imaginable. When I laid 


‘My feet have no companion in the chase ; | 
ithe hollow rocks give me back only their | 











The Cabdlet. 
echoes. Washattee, where art thou? On) 
far hills thou hast found the valley of joy, || New Haven Athenrum. 
and the plum groves that are forever in|| We are gratified that an Atheneum on a libe. 
bloom. Who shall find thy bones, my 'ral scale has been at length established in our city, 
brother, who takes off thy spoil ? ‘Thou art jand that it is now ready to commence its opera- 
all unattended in the valley of joy, and the tions witha prospect of adding to the other attrac. 
plum groves that are forever in bloom.— ‘tions of New Haven, the pleasures of literature. 
Who shall find thy bones, my brother, who| The directors of the Institution have engaged 
take off thy spoil? Thou art all unattended the north room in the second story of the Messrs. 
in the valley of joy, and the ghosts of the 
slain bend about thee with many frowns.— 
Where is the maid of thy bosom ? Comes 
she with smoking venison ; does she dress 
thy food at the board, where the hunter sits 
down at the evening? Thou art lain in the 





Forbes’ new building, on the public square, and 
fitted it up in handsome style for the accommoda- 
tion of the Stockholders, and strangers who may 
\visit our city, and who will thus find an agreeable 
place of resort which has heretofore been much 
\wanted. 





ek ona 


her on the bed, her short quick breathing morning, Washattee, and thy son forgot to The Atheneum will be open every day, (Sun. 
and flushed features, together with her ex-)|rise. I sing for thee the hymn of death} days excepted) during the present season, from 8 
hausted air, and occasional hysteric starts, /the War. Song for many victories. T hou! rclock, A. M. to I o’clock—and from 2 o’clock 
made me apprehensive that the agitation'|wert mighty in the chase—the high hill did)|,, elt tiie Miia eelt 
and excitement of the last hour or two had jnot overcome thee. The boyhood was like, 
done her serious injury. I consoled my-||the manhood of other men; thou didst not) 
self, however, with the recollection, that! sleep in thy childhood. Well did they, 
under the peculiar exigencies of the case,|jname thee the young panther—the might! 
we could have pursued no cther or better||and the eye of the young panther’s mother, 
course, and that my unhappy patient was| was thine. Sickness fled from the affright. SaLutatory—Edward A. Bradford, Plainfield 
now where she would receive all the atten.|/ed, and thou laughed in scorn at the black Eneuisn Orations—John C. Beach, Auburn, N. 
tion that could possibly be paid to one in| /paints of Estuto. The strong tide, when)|Y.; Josiah Clark, Rutland, Mass. ; Samuel W. S. 
ho melancholy situation. As I gazed at||thou swamest, bore thee not with it: thou |Dutton, Guilford ; William W. Eells, Middletown ; 
her, there seemed fewer traces than before, ||did’st put it aside as an infant. Thou wert oot me Prsemeay ” ¥ bg ek “| a 
: ; = {| inton, N.H ; Silas Holmes, Bristol, 
of what she had been formerly. She look- a long arrow in the chase, as thy flight was'ir. I. Since A. Johnson, New Haven ; John 
ed more haggard—more hopelessly emacia-|/on the strong winds. Who shall mate thee,| Hustiss, Phillipstown, N. Y.; William N. Matson, 
ted than I had before seen her. Still, how-|)my brother ? What chieftain stood up like|\Colchester ; Moses B. Stuart, Andover, Mass. ; 
ever, I did not despair of in time bringing |Washattee ? And the day of thy glory is Alphonso Taft, Jamaica, Vt.; Cornelius Van San- 
os ened I prescribed a little gone, O Huspah ! the father of many kings.|\YO%™) Jersey City, N. J.; Leonidas Wilson, 
ler round again. pre anaad |= aid ; : ©" *|\Montgomery Co: Md.; Samuel Wolcott, Jackson- 
necessary medicine, and being much behind) Yamassee, where wert thou sleeping when) ville, Hlinois. 
hand, with my day’s engagement, left,||thy name and the nation expired ? When 








The following gentlemen have received appoint- 
ments for the annual Commencement exercises of 
Yale College, to be held on the 13th of August. 


VaLepictory—W illiam H. Russell, Middletown. 








| 
| 
| [st Disputation—Michaél Baldwin, New Ha. 
promising to call, if possible, again in the||the belt was burned, thou didst weave them, |ven ; Stanton Belden, Sandisfield, Mass. ; Samuel 
evening. I comforted myself throughout| the temple of thy spirit is overthrown.—|G: Buckingham, Lebanon; John 8S. Davenport, 


New York City: Abel K. Hi ~ set , 
the day with hopes of Miss Edwards’ re.||Huspah, thy day has gone by in the dark |New York City; Abel K. Hinsdale, Torrington ; 
covery, or her restoration, even in some) 


: . "| Joseph Pettee, Salisbury. 
noms, and the strong night is over thee.—|| 2d Do.—Noah_ Bishop, Litchfield; James D. 
measure to society—aye, even of introduc. Can st thou wake up the brave who are ‘Dana, Utica, N. Y.; George E. Day, N. Haven ; 
ing once more into the fold this “ tainted sleeping? Can’st thou undo the eye which is|| Frederick E. Mather, Windsor ; Hiram Wheeler, 
wether of the flock !” 
[To be continued.] 


m ; we aes :||North East, N. Y.; George I. Wood, Bridgeport. 
sor "— and a. ~~ —e ge 18s\| 3d Do.—Hiram Doane, Adams, N. Y.; Wm. 
udden therein : lat shall restore thee,||M, Durand, Milford ; John Phelps, Suffield ; Jas. 
Yamassec ; where shall the brave men of||'T’. Sherman, ‘l'renton, N. J. 


Huspah now find their abode? The wild, m4 yg wert wey Ely, Lyme; J. T. 
grass has taken root in their dwelling place, || *¥cker St- Louis, Missouri. | i 
and the hill fox burrows under the earth of|p.-¢ Do—E- C. Bacon, Litchfield; Elishama 


<i ; '|Brandegee, Berlin; Asahel H. Lewis, Farming- 
the hunter. Thy spirit has no place in the|ton; Robert Robertson, Norfolk, Va. 


wigwams of thy fathers ; silence has made, 3d Do.—Z. K. Hawley, Avon; Ebenezer K. 
a home of their ruins, and lives lonely| Hunt, Coventry ; David C. Perry, Sharon. 


. ‘| Diarosve.—Noah B. Clark, East Windsor ; 
os —. - — of many ees thou) yohn M. Currier, Armsbury, Mass.: George B. 
art vanished ! ty voice is sun into 20! Hawley, Watertown; B. M. Fay, Berlin, Mass. ; 
echo, and thy name is whispered on the hill-!\C. R. “McClellan, Baltimore, Md.; C. 8. Mills, 
tops. Thy glories are the graves of many}|Richmond, Va.; Alfred Perkins, Warren, Ohio ; 
enemies; thy own grave is unknown,—|©: T: Torrey, Scituate, Ms. 
Thou art scattered to the broad winds, and| 











Look at the Stars. 


Look at the stars when pensive night 
Has spread her mantle o’er the sky ; 
How countless are the orbs, and bright, 

That meet the gazing, wandering eye. 
O’er heaven’s blue arch they gaily steal, 
And admiration proudly claim ; 
We see them, but we cannot feel 
The cheering influence of their flame. 








Look at the stars—how faint their beams, 
When the fair moon unveils her light ; 
She shines for us, and lovelier seems 
Then all the glittering orbs of night. 
So fades the world, its glory dies, 
When radiant, pure and unconfined, 


Messrs. Knowles & Vose, of Providence, intend 








ict 


Heaven bids its brighter beams arise, 
Upon the lone, benighted mind. 





Indian Eloquence. 


A writer inthe N.Y. Mirror,gives this la- 
mentof an Indian Warriorof the Yamassee 
tribe, over the graves of his tathers, and 
recollection and affection of his youth ; it is 
the ‘‘ majesty of grief without its weaknes.”’ 

“They are gone—all gone—the morning 
finds them not; the night covers them.— 





hast fallen upon the waters, they have car- 
ried thee down with them away, and the 
hunters of the hill find thee not. 


with death.”’ 





An Otp Main Conso.tep.—A lady com- 
plained how rapidly time stole away, and 
said, “* Alas! I am near thirty!” Scarron, 
who was present, and knew her age said, 
“Do not fret, madam, at it, for you will get 





further fromthat frightful epochevery day. 


¢ 











establishing in that city, a weekly literary journal 


N €'lon the plan and form of the New York Mirror. 
cureis) 


gone forth upon thee, and thou art smitten 


The first number will be issued during the present 
month. 





Jared Sparks, Esq. of Boston, has for about ¢:x 
years been engaged in writing the “ Life of Wash- 
lington,” which is now in press. It will comprise 
from eight to twelve volumes, and is entitled, 
“ The writings of George Washington, with His. 
torical Notes and Illustrations, and a Liic of the 








\|Author, by Jared Sparks.” 
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but ’ tis only the laugh of the fox, that had 
Palmyra. lost his tail, sneering at his companions 
: age ar 7 
History hath set her crown BY HARVEY D. LITTLE, ESQ. _ because they chose to retain theirs. Chey 
Upon the Conquerer’s head,— « Palmyra was built on a fertile spot in the midst will change their dress, when they have lost 
And bade the ewe-struck world bow down | of a desert ; and its name has reference to the their principles——not before. 
Before his banner’d tread :— | multitude of palm trees by which the city was 
So, down the world hath bow'd surrounded.” It is justly celebrated for the ex- 
Upon her letter’d page, tent and magnificence of its ruins. 


From the Messenger and Advocate. From the Cincinnati Mirror. 


Pence. 


Dress is tiie most infallible index of char- 
acter. Ali kuow, that a certain class, 


And the blind homage of the crowd 
Sweill’d on from age to age. 

What miseries mark’d his way, 
How oft the orphan wept, 

Tow deep the earth in sackcloth lay, 
No trace her annal kept; 

Though like a torrent’s flow 
The widow’s tear gush’d out, 

The current of that secret wo, 
Quell’d not the victor’s shout. 

The Gospel’s sacred scroll i] 
A difierent standard shows, | 

Its plandit on the humble soul, | 
The contrite it bestows,— 

To men of holy life 
Its glorious crown is given, 

Who nurse amid this vale of strife 
The germs of peace and heaven. 


L. I. 8. 


Statue Of Fecminon. | 
The famous statue of Memnon, is still | 
seated on its throne, dignified and serene as | 
the plain of Thebes. It is a colossus, fifty 
fect in height, and the base of the figure is 
covered with inscriptions of the Greck and | 
toman ‘Travelers, vouching that they had | 
listened to tiie wild sunrise melody. The | 
Jcarned and ingenious Mr. Wilkinson, | 
who has resided at Thebes upwards of ten | 
years studying the monuments of Megypt, | 
appears to me to have solved the mystery of | 
this music. [ic informed me that having | 
ascended the statue, he discovered that some | 
metallie substance had been inserted in its | 
breast, which, when struck, emitted a very 
melodious sound. From the attitude of the 
statue, a pricst might easily have ascended | 


| 
| 





in the night and remained completely con-|| Few are aware of 


struck 


able, there was some seeret way to ascent 


now blockaded up, for this statue, with its of her dre 
companion, although now isolated, were. of jnocence. 


once part of ain enormous temple, 
of which may yet be traced. 
the Phorctic system, we 
musical statue is 
Seeond, who lived many centuries before 
the Trojan war. The truth is, the Greeks, 
who have exercised almost 
ence over modern taste, had no econce 
ofany thing more ancient than the Trojan | 
war, exeept chaos. Chaos is a poctic le. | 
gend, and the Trojan war, the squabble of | _ 
a fow marauding clans. 

Signs of Presperity. 

FROM THE CHINESE. 


one of Amunoph the same time insures her res 
tion. P ; ; 
ecks, It is not the costliness of the dress, but! 79" Editor of Gazette. 
as fatal an influ- the fashion we object to. We concur with)’ 
Puon ‘the great poet of human nature ; 


How art thou fallen, mighty one ? 
Queen of the desert’s arid brow! 

The evening’s shade, the morning’s sun, 
Rest only on thy ruins now. 

Thine hour is o’er, thy glory’s done, 
A dreary waste thy charms endow! 

In thy proud days thou seem’dst a star, 
Amidst a desert’s sullen gloom, 

Shedding thy radiance afar 
O’er nature’s solitary tomb. 

But time, whose gentlest touch can mar, 
Hath sear’d thy tall palmetoes’ bloom. 


The shouts of joy—the voice of mirth, 
That waked to life thy marble domes : 


Thy crowded marts—thy peopled earth— 
‘Thy sculptur’d halls, and sacred homes, 


Are silent now. The faded werth 
A barren wilderness entombs. 


The savage beast hath made his lair, 


which society banishes from its circles, dress 
'the gaudiest. ‘Those who would be estecm- 
‘ed virtuous should dress with so much 
‘modesty as not to be mistaken for them! 
We refer this subject to the society for 
|the suppression of intemperance—Alcohol 
‘is not more intoxicating than millinery.— 
Boston Post. 





| Married, 

|| In Trinity Church, on the 29th ult. by Rev. Dr. 
| Croswell, Mr. James F. Babcock, Editor of the 
| Palladium and Republican, to Miss Catharine Ann 
| Mills, of this city. 

| In St. Paul's Chapel, on Weduesday, the Ist 
| inst. by Rev. Dr. Croswell, James Loomis, Esq. of 
| Saugatuc, to Miss Hliza C. Mitchell, daughter of 
| John 5. Mitchell, Esq. of this city. 

On the Sth inst. by Rev. Dr. Croswell, Mr. Jo- 


Where pomp and power once held their, seph Mc Carthy of New York, to Miss Emily Da- 


sway 3 
And silence, with a fearful air, 
Sits darkly brooding o’er decay : 
And marble fanes, divinely fair, 
Have bow’d beneath thine evil day. 


Round polish’d shafts the ivy twines 
A wreath funereal for thy fate ; 

And through thy temples’ broken shrines 
The morning wind sweeps desolate. 

But the mild star of evening shines 
Benignly o’er thy fallen state. 


Oh, how thy silence chills the heart 

Of the lone traveler, whose tread 
Is o’er the fragments of thine art, 

"Thou wonderous City of the Dead! 
Thy glory cannot yet depart, 

Though all of lite hath from thee fled! 


ne, 


Dress. 


a OA age: Set Ee : ee . 
« the breast; or, which is not improb- woman has lost her honor—not from the, 


“Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 
But not express’d in fancy ; rich, not gaudy.” 
Simplicity of dress is one of the prominent 
features of the religion of the Quakers.|| of Wurrmore « Mivor, No. 1, Marble Block, 
‘Though it is less showy, it is more costly); Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn., by 
than that of any other class of socicty.| 


_ the peril or safety of 
Lan], . . shty arme hile : P : . . ‘ 
( eal db hind the MIGHTY arms, W hil he dress, to the female character. Many avain 


vis, of this city. 

Mr. Lewis Francis Hart, of St. Bartholomews, 
to Miss Mary Walston of Saybrook. 

On the 6th inst. by Rev. Mr. Bacon, Mr. Watson 
Adams, of Wethersfield, to Miss Grace Ritter, 
daughter of David Ritter, Esq. of this city. 

In New York, on Saturday evening last, by Rev. 
Dr. Kuypers, Mr. Joel Stone, to Miss Mary Ann 
Faulkner, both of Guilford, Conn. 
| In Chatham, on Monday evening last, by Rev. 


| Mr. Talcott, Mr. Samuel 8S. Buckingham, of the 
| 





firm of Arnold and Buckingham of Middletown, to 
Miss Julia Cole, daughter of Mr. Joseph Cole, of 
'the former place. 


| 
| 
|| Died, 
| In this city, on the 30°h ult. Mr. Mastin Parott, 
}aged 79. 

| On the Sth inst. Mrs. Sarah Perry, aged 80 
years. 

+ At Westville, on the7th inst. Mr. Walter Pun- 
derson Hotchkiss, aged 31 years. 


zents for the Tablet. 


attractions of her beauty, but the allurement) CONNECTICUT.—Ozford, David J. Mc Ew- 
ss. Simplicity is the great friend) en; Litchfield, A. N. Smith; Newtown, J. A. 

It is not less the modern rai-| Cargill; Lebanon, Chas. H. Buckingham. 

» the plan ment, than the moral principle, of the qua-||, NEW YORK.—N. ¥. Mills, Oneida Co. Chas. 

Phanks to keress, that secures her at all times against 


LL. Curtiss; Westmoreland, Oncida Co., Samuel 
S. Curtiss ; Greenport, L. I., J. N. Braddick. 


> now know that this ‘the unhallowed gaze of passion, yet at the! VIRGINIA.— Wheeling, Geo. S. Mc Keirnan ; 
pect and admira-| Lynchburg, J. D. Murrell, P. M. 


| OQHIO.—Cincinnati, Wm. T. Truman; Mourt 


| GEORGIA.—Mce Donough, A. 'T. Hardin; Ea- 
tonton, P. A. Lawson. 

KENTUCKY.—Louisville, Wilcox, Dicker. 
man, & Co. 
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Is published every other Saturday, at the Office 





G. M. BUCKINGHAM. 


Where spades grow bright and idle swords grow |They have no occasion for nunneries to|| Terms.—The Taare will be published semi- 


aul ; 
Where jails are empty, and where barns are full; 


secure the chastity of their females. 


. 


The monthly, at $1 00a year in advance; or $1 50 


ree nee ie «4, {at the end of three months. Mail subscribers 
Where church paths are with frequent feet out fashionable world are never amused with 


| 


worn, any 18) 


Law court yards weedy, silent and forlorn ; 
Where doctors foot it, and where farmers ride ; 


f their developments. They have| 
‘neither Magdalen nor Foundling Hospitals.| sons who procure six or more subscribers. 


| willin all cases be required to pay in advance. 
A discount of 20 per cent. will be made to per- 











| 
4 They have no poor houses ; no paupers ; 
Where age abounds, and youth is multiplied ; | b 4 a P Slat iti iat eas 
Where these signs are, they ciearly indicate —". . 
A happy pzople, and well governed state. | And the world laughs at their dress ?— 


4 
Me 
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